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Editor’s Note 


A short time ago UrBAN LaNp received a copy of a letter written to a ULI member at our 


suggestion. 


This in itself is not noteworthy, 
was the subject of this correspondence, and, still more significant, its content. 


as it happens frequently. 


What was important 
The subject 


was decentralization of insurance company offices, and the content, one company’s reasons for 


such a move. 


The letter is so significant we asked the author’s permission to publish it. 


The 


author is the president of an indemnity company specializing in industrial plant insurance, 


with home offices in New York City. 


Location 


I am going to reply to your letter of 
August 4 at perhaps greater length 
than you would wish, but the subject 
of office space in outlying locations is 
one that has been very important to us 
during the past couple of years. 

If you will look at a map of West- 
chester County, which adjoins New 
York City to the north, you will see 
the village of Port Chester on Long 
Island Sound next to the Connecticut 
state line. A main road runs from 
Port Chester to the City of White 
Plains and our building is located on 
it a mile and a half from the center 
of Port Chester. We are in a residen- 
tial area which, in fact, until recently 
was largely an undeveloped open space 
of rolling fields, woods, brooks and 
ponds. Since we bought our property 
a year and a half ago, several hundred 
small houses have been placed under 
construction across the road from us, a 
$134 million garden type apartment 
house has been projected close to us, 
and a utility company has bought four 
acres near us for the erection of a small 
office building. Our plot consists of 
twenty acres with the building approx- 
imately in the center on a ridge four 
or five hundred feet from the road. 


Community Characteristics 


Port Chester is largely an industrial 
town while the neighboring communi- 


ties of Greenwich, Rye and Harrison 
are principally commuting towns, that 
is, most of their breadwinners take the 
train into the city every day. White 
Plains is the county center and also a 
considerable shopping center. Many 
of the large New York department 
stores have branches there. There are 
plenty of five-cents-an-hour parking 
lots near the shops, and shopping there 
is a distinct pleasure when contrasted 
to the big city. 

Our nearness to Port Chester and 
the commuting towns means that we 
have a wide variety of types of people 
and skills from which to draw our staff. 
It also means that a wide range of 
housing is available for our people. 
We had expected that our project 
would bring a good many inquiries 
from people now commuting to insur- 
ance companies in the city. This is be- 
ginning to prove true and there should 
be even more interest when we are ac- 
tually set up and operating in what will 
be just about the nicest place to work 
in the county. 


Location of Employees 


The attitude of most of our staff has 
been enthusiastic, particularly on the 
part of those who have already moved 
out of the city to our area. Of that 
part of the present staff which was 
with us a year and a half ago when we 
made the decision to move, about 15% 


(Subtitles have been inserted by the Editors.) 


were already in the area, about 25% 
have purchased homes or leased 
apartments in the area to date, about 
25% intend to commute in reverse from 
the city, about 15% we think will not 
go with us, and the balance are either 
undecided, looking for homes, or in- 
tend to try commuting. We don’t re- 
gard the loss of 15% (possibly more) 
as serious, since the majority have been 
with us only a short time and are not 
supervisory or executive personnel, 
with the single exception of one assis- 
tant department head. We have been 
making all our replacements locally for 
nearly a year and a half. We originally 
hoped to be in the building this sum- 
mer but now expect to be in before the 
year-end. The delay has been aggra- 
vating but has had the virtue of giving 
us more time to plan the change. 


Employee Reaction 

Since we are a small organization 
(of the total staff of 185, about 150 are 
in the New York Office), we at the top 
can keep in fairly close touch with our 
people and can rely on the genuineness 
of the reactions we get. One man who 
had been bringing up his small chil- 
dren in a crowded city apartment 
spoke of the quietness of the nights in 
Port Chester, the friendliness of the 
neighbors and the pleasure his children 
got out of the playground. 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Plan-itorial . . . 


Special Privilege 


Home builders and real estate men have often been accused of seeking spe- 
cial privileges in the administration of local zoning. No doubt many have done 
so. But these gentlemen are amateurs in this field when compared with the 
Public Housing Administration which has brought its bid for special privilege 
into print in the form of Bulletin No. LR-1—Zoning and Rezoning—P.H.A. Low- 
Rent Housing, carrying a date of December 1949. Says the P.H.A.: 


“In cities with a Planning or Zoning Commission, the Local [Housing] Au- 
thority should . . . secure written approval from the Commission of any 
necessary zoning or rezoning and an expression of its cooperation in obtain- 
ing any such zoning or rezoning.” 

No doubt private developers would like such “written approval” too. How- 
ever, zoning amendments should be recommended to the City Council by the 
Planning Commission on the merits of sound land use and not on the basis of 
who builds the project. 


“For purposes of PHA-Aided projects, the ordinance should permit multiple 
buildings (such as row houses, flats, or apartments) and their location with- 
out relation to lot lines. Similarly, the ordinance should permit construction 
of the necessary accessory buildings for the project, such as office buildings, 
service buildings, heating plants, and the like.” 


If such a provision is desirable, should it not be available to private as well 
as public projects? 


“If the proposed site is subject to zoning regulations which would interfere 
with proposed development of the project, an amendment of the ordinance 
or a variance therefrom must be secured.” 
Read this one twice! The italics are ours. 


The following quotations need but little further comment from us. 

“A careful study of the area surrounding the project site should be made, 
to formulate a plan for any required zoning or rezoning. This study be- 
comes essential when the project site is in a slum area that is located within 
business or industrial zoning districts. Injurious and value-depreciating 
uses which will impair the residential character of the project are frequently 
permitted in such districts, particularly in industrial areas.” 


It could be, of course, that housing should not be located in such a district 
and that business and industry should be protected against the adverse influ- 
ences of housing. It could also be that the best judge of this matter is the Plan- 
ning Commission. 


“In situations where zoning or rezoning of the surrounding area is necessary 
for protection of the project, the Local Authority should consider the advis- 
ability of sponsoring the creation of ‘marginal’ or ‘buffer’ residential districts, 
smaller in area than the regular zoning districts. Such districts may be 
designed to supply a protective belt around the projects to prevent the de- 
velopment of business or industrial uses near the project boundaries. 
“The project may, in some cases, be given increased protection by obtaining 
an amendment of the zoning regulations applicable to the surrounding area 
to preclude undesirable buildings and uses permitted by the regulations but 
which do not exist. Thus, portions of the surrounding area may be zoned 
for light business uses, and the provisions of the ordinance may be so loosely 
drawn that light manufacturing establishments, large laundries, wholesale 
bakeries, etc., may be constructed. In such cases the Local Authority should 
obtain amendments excluding such undesirable uses from the surrounding 
area.” 

It would seem apparent by now that the PHA has little or no concern with 
the private property rights’ of the adjacent citizens, or of the effect such recom- 
mendations could have on the sound growth of the city. Here is a bid for spe- 
cial privilege at its worst. 

“Where surrounding vacant properties are zoned for business or industrial 

uses, the Local Authority should obtain rezoning of the surrounding prop- 

erties necessary to protect the site from the uncertainties of harmful future 
uses and afford stability and desirability to the surroundings for living 
purposes.” : ; Ras 

“Zoning or rezoning of the area surrounding the project site is sometimes 

essential to the proposed development of the project. In such cases the 

initiation of any necessary off-site zoning or rezoning may, in the discretion 
of the PHA, be made a condition precedent to advance of funds... .” 

The above extracts are samples of the 14-page document. Planning Com- 
missions, Zoning Boards of Appeal and others interested in sound zoning and 
land use principles take note! 
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RECOGNITION 


Henry Townley Heald, U.L.I. Trustee 
and President of Illinois Institute of 
Technology, has been applauded for 
his outstanding contributions to knowl- 
edge, culture and the improvement of 
human relations by Look Magazine. 
Said Look: 

“As president of the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology he’s helping forge 
the link between education and indus- 
try. Illinois Tech trains its students 
for positions in industry, does research 
projects for government and business. 
Under Heald’s supervision, the Insti- 
tute has tripled its assets, grown in all 
directions. Almost 9,000 work and study 
on the modern campus that used to be 
a Chicago slum. 

“A Chicago civic leader, Dr. Heald is 
an engineer and is a director of four 
business firms. His hopes for Illinois 
Tech’s future well describe his own 
background—‘a successful partnership 
of science, industry and education.’ ” 

SUBDIVISION PLANNING 

UrBAN LAND readers who recall the 
informative article—‘*Land Subdivision 
in California, Laws and Regulations,” 
which appeared in the June, 1949, issue, 
will be interested to note that its au- 
thor, Charles D. Clark, has opened a 
land planning and engineering office in 
Los Angeles under the name of Charles 
D. Clark and Associates. Mr. Clark 
was for a number of years Chief West 
Coast Land Planner for the F.H.A., and 
more recently engineer in charge of 
land development for Fritz Burns, 
President of Kaiser Community Homes 
of Los Angeles. 
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Another told me how nice it was to be 
acquainted with the school teachers 
and to have them speak to him on the 
street. The wife of another has become 
an officer of the Parent Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Another, when asked how he 
and his wife liked their new house, said 
to me, “We think it’s paradise.” It 
has not all been as rosy as this but I 
think the general reaction of the staff 
could fairly be described as enthusias- 
tic. 


Extra Facilities Possible 


We will have a cafeteria in the new 
building and many other facilities that 
we could not possibly afford in the city. 
One end of the cafeteria is a stage that 
can be closed off to serve as a confer- 
ence or private dining room, and this 
will permit the cafeteria to be used for 
lectures, recitals, movies or amateur 
theatricals. It will probably be the 
center of our staff training and edu- 
cational programs. Other “extra” fa- 
cilities include ample dead file storage 
space, a garage for several company 
cars, a workshop, and small chemical 
and hydraulic laboratories. Our build- 
ing will be completely fire resistive, 
with full sprinkler system and summer- 
winter air-conditioned. The grounds 
will give our staff ample space for 
recreation. 

We don’t expect to have to provide 
transportation for our people. The 
public transportation is good and in- 
cludes a bus line which runs from the 
Port Chester to the White Plains sta- 
tion. Some of our commuters will be 
going to and from each of those sta- 
tions and if we can arrange a slight 
change in schedules, that line will take 
care of most of our needs. We are 
providing parking facilities for people 
owning cars. There will undoubtedly 
be a considerable amount of car shar- 
ing. 

Impelling Reasons 


I would like to tell you something of 
the reasons that impelled us to make 
this move. First and foremost, of 
course, we felt that we did not have to 
be located in New York City for busi- 
ness reasons. We are keeping a small 
office here which we think will take 
care of all of our city requirements. 

We have grown considerably in the 
last five years and about three years ago 
realized that we were becoming badly 
over-crowded. We could not secure 
additional space in our present build- 
ing. We felt that if we were going to 
move we would want to go to a more 
convenient and better (and more ex- 
pensive) section of the city, partly for 


reasons of organizational pride. That 
is an intangible but we have found that 
our present location has had some very 
tangible adverse effects. For one thing, 
the convenience and fashionableness of 
location are important to workers and 
we often found that the more compe- 
tent ones, who could command the jobs 
they wanted, were not interested in in- 
terviewing us. We felt that we were 
going to go on growing and that we 
would want to take more space than 
we would actually need at the time of 
moving. Our prospective rent bill was 
staggering. In the beginning we esti- 
mated, with the aid of our architect, 
that we could save enough money to 
pay completely for the building and 
the loss of interest on the investment 
in 18 years. This proved to be far 
from realistic, but it seems certain now 
that our new building can be operated 
and amortized at an annual cost a 
little less than for smaller and less 
suitable quarters in the city. 


Central City Problems 


The city was a crowded and unsatis- 
factory place in which to spend one’s 
daylight hours. We moved our lunch 
hour up to 11:45 so that our people 
would not have to stand in line to get 
a seat in a restaurant. We moved our 
closing hour up to 4:45 so that they 
would have less of the subway rush 
hour. Those of us who commuted by 
train or subway were spending three 
hours or more a day getting back and 
forth between home and office. I don’t 
believe more than one in twenty of our 
people actually lived on Manhattan 
island. They came from Long Island, 
Westchester, Connecticut and New 
Jersey. My own case was fairly typi- 
cal. Although we spend only eight 
hours a day in the office including the 
lunch hour, I had to leave home at 
7:15 in the morning and got back at 
6:30 or 7:00 in the evening. I have 
now moved to Port Chester and to put 
it mildly, am looking forward to driv- 
ing only 10 minutes to my office. 


Identification With the Community 


Another intangible factor which we 
felt would be important, although hard 
to measure, was the matter of becom- 
ing identified with a community small 
enough and close enough so that one 
could comprehend it, understand one’s 
relationship to it, and even have the 
opportunity of taking part in its affairs 
if one wanted to. In New York City 
even we as a firm are almost completely 
anonymous. As individuals we have 
no standing, take no interest in, nor 
have any effect on, civic affairs; and 
most of us have neither time nor op- 


portunity to do those things in our 
home communities either. It seems to 
me that it is going to be a healthy. 
beneficial and pleasant thing to be a 
part of a smaller community. There is, 
of course, another side to this and that 
is that we will have an obligation to 
expend time and effort and even money 
on community affairs. Some people 
much prefer the anonymity of the big 
city. 
Other Factors 

Other advantages of the country wili 
include better working conditions, clean 
air, quiet, less nervous tension. 

There is one other thing that we 
mentioned at the time of making up 
our minds and that was that we would 
much prefer not to be in greater New 
York City when the atom bombs be- 
gan to fall. This point was usually 
greeted with more laughter two years 
ago than it is now. 

We know of four insurance company 
branch or home offices that have moved 
into the suburbs within the past three 
years and have heard of five or six 
more that are considering such a move. 

As you can see, this subject is one 
that deeply interests us. 


COMMUNITY BUILDERS’ 
COUNCIL MEETS 


One of the most successful sessions 
ever held by the Community Builders’ 
Council occurred in Denver, Colorado, 
during the week of October 8. Under 
the leadership of Chairman Hugh Pot- 
ter, the Executive Committee of the 
Council devoted three days of inten- 
sive study to recent trends in shopping 
center and community development. 

High on the list of topics was the 
program of The J. L. Hudson Company 
in Detroit, which contemplates the 
construction of several major regional 
centers in the Detroit metropolitan 
area. 

Other items on the agenda included 
the advantages and limitations of the 
shopping center mall, construction 
costs, trends in store grouping, and 
other items relating to residential and 
community development. The Council 
was fortunate in having President 
Richard J. Seltzer present throughout 
its study session. 

Two additional days were devoted 
to the now famous plan analysis ses- 
sion which was attended by over 60 
Council members from all parts of the 
country. Plans for 15 residential and 
commercial projects of members were 
presented for analysis. The Hudson 
program was presented to Council 
members by Foster Winter, Vice Pres- 
ident of the Urban Land Institute and 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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FINANCING OFF-STREET 
PARKING 

In the April issue of The American 
City Magazine, Catherine Clark of 
Dunn and Bradstreet discusses some of 
the pertinent aspects of municipal 
parking lot financing. The author lists 
eight methods now in use: 


1. Donations 
2. Private financing, usually by asso- 
ciation of merchants in benefited 
areas 
3. General revenues 
4. Parking-meter and facility revenue 
5.General obligation or special as- 
sessment bonds (especially for free 
lots) 
§.General obligation bonds’ with 
pledge, or use, of parking revenues 
. Bonds payable solely from parking 
revenues; security may include 
(a) Pledge of parking meter in- 
come 
(b) Special assessments 
fited property 
8. Various combinations of the above 


on bene- 


In commenting on the use of these 
methods, she says: 

“The method of financing depends on 
a number of factors—the extent of the 
facilities to be financed, the borrowing 
margin of the city, statutory provisions 
for issuance of revenue bonds, to men- 
tion a few. If a city has sufficient bor- 
rowing margin not needed for other 
types of improvements, general-obliga- 
tion bonds with pledge of revenues of 
the facilities will usually attract the 
most favorable interest rate without 
adding anything to the general prop- 
erty-tax burden. The trend, however, 
appears to be toward a greater use of 
revenue bonds. The interest rate on 
parking revenue bonds may reflect the 
fact that such bonds are still unfamil- 
iar to most investors; as more revenue 
bonds are sold, this factor will become 
of less importance. There is the fur- 
ther point that the necessity of making 
parking projects self-supporting often 
results in a more detailed and careful 
study of the problem.” 


NEW MEMBERS WELCOME 
Membership in the Urban Land 
Institute is open to any individ- 
ual, company or organization. Its 
objectives are to promote sound 
city growth, conservation of pres- 
ent business and residentia! areas, 
and the reconstruction of blighted 
areas through practical research 
and education. 
Services and publications of the 
Institute are available as follows: 
$10 per year, for individuals and 
| libraries; $25 for corporations, as- 
sociations and public agencies; 
| $100, Sustaining membership and 
| 


membership in Community Build- 
} ers’ Council. | 
Ht 
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PARKING METER REVENUE 


California cities appear to be point- 
ing the way toward the proper use of 
parking meter revenue. A recent issue 
of Western City Magazine reports that 
a majority of California cities are de- 
voting such revenue exclusively to 
meter administration and the acquisi- 
tion of additional parking facilities. 

The survey was conducted by C. M. 
Henderson and Gordon Whitnall, and 
covered 22 California cities with popu- 
lations from 11,000 to 60,000 persons. 
In only three of the 22 cities did the 
revenue revert to the general fund. 
Those using revenue for other than 
additional parking facilities or admin- 
istration of meters have devoted it to 
traffic control and improvement, polic- 
ing, signs and signals, and lighting. 
Annual income per meter ranged from 
553.50 to $101.90 with maintenance and 
collection costs running from $3.40 to 
$12.70. 

The average revenue and expendi- 
ture for 31 cities, including nine cities 
in Oregon and Washington, was $71.00 
per meter per year with 11.3% being 
spent for maintenance and collection. 


COMMUNITY BUILDERS’ 
COUNCIL MEETS 
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Treasurer of The J. L. Hudson Com- 
pany, and Victor Gruen, project archi- 
tect. Results of the Executive and 
Analysis sessions will appear in future 
issues of URBAN LAND. 

Those attending the Executive Com- 
mittee sessions were: 

Hugh Potter, Houston, Chairman 

Richard J. Seltzer, Philadelphia, 
President, ULI 

Foster Winter, 
dent, ULI 

Frank H. Ayres, Los Angeles 

David D. Bohannon, San Mateo 

Judson Bradway, Vetrolt 

Franklin L. Burns, Denver 

L. F. Eppich, Denver 

C. J. Faherty (representing Charles 
Fleetwood, Newark) 

Van Holt Garrett, Denver 

Charles E. Joern, La Grange Park 

John McC. Mowbray, Baltimore 

Hugh E. Prather, Sr., Dallas 

Maurice Read, Berkeley 

Walter S. Schmidt, Cincinnati 

John C. Taylor, Kansas City 

Waverly Taylor, Washington, D. C. 

Winston Wheeler, Wichita 

The next analysis session of the 
Council will be held in Chicago at the 
time of the National Association of 
Home Builders Convention in January, 
1951. No plan analysis session will be 
held in Miami during the NAREB 
Convention. 


Detroit, Vice Presi- 


In Print 


Zoning for Parking Facilities, Bulletin 
No. 24, Sections I and II, by David R. 
Levin. 2101 Constitution Ave., N.W., 
Washington 25, D. C., Highway Re- 
search Board, 1950. $3.00. 

This Bulletin contains a detailed sur- 
vey of municipal regulations in force 
throughout the country which contain 
requirements for off-street automobile 
parking under zoning. As_ such it 
forms a most valuable factual refer- 
ence to one of the most recent develop- 
ments in zoning practice. It will be 
found useful in checking the practice 
in various municipalities and evaluat- 
ing the validity of the varying require- 
ments which have been established. 

Portions of the document should be 
approached with considerable caution, 
however. This applies principally to 
the discussion and recommendations 
for standards in commercial areas, and 
particularly in established central busi- 
ness districts. The author wisely 
warns the enthusiasts who look upon 
zoning as the answer to the downtown 
parking problem. He says: 

“Viewed realistically, of course, use 
of the zoning device alone cannot pos- 
sibly provide the solution for down- 
town parking difficulties. A much 
more positive action program, involv- 
ing the creation of a municipal agency 
charged with fostering the provision 
of parking facilities through both pri- 
vate and public channels, seems almost 
indispensable in the central business 
sections. Notwithstanding, if the ap- 
proach through zoning is properly con- 
ceived, it can assist the more positive 
action program.” 


Communities for Better Living, by 
James Dahir, Harper & Brothers, New 
York City, 1950. $4.00. 


The volume is largely a compilation 
of already published material on com- 
munity development in the United 
States, with comment and discussion 
directed toward calling “Attention to 
the social consequences of the local 
physical environment .. . and to indi- 
cate how improvement and develop- 
ment can be effectively undertaken by 
the people most concerned.” The au- 
thor covers both past and present proj- 
ects ranging from the central city to 
the rural programs for community or- 
ganization. An extensive bibliography 
lists 451 references dealing with vari- 
ous phases of community development. 
It would have been helpful if the stud- 
ies made of Planned Communities for 
the Urbanism Committee of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board by 
Comey and Wehrly in 1936, as well as 
other studies quoted, could have been 
brought up to date with current field 
surveys. 





